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about sixty yards from a spot which had previously
been indicated.

Many fliers in those days considered it to be unsafe
to fly unless there was practically no wind. Thus at
Brooklands most of the flying was done either very
early in the morning or at dusk just as the sun was
setting. At these times there was generally an absence
of air disturbances which were considered dangerous.
Personally I used to prefer a wind as this reduced the
take-off and distance necessary for landing. These
shortened runs minimized the stresses on the under-
carriage, thus possibly saving it from collapsingj
which it often did if there had to be any extended run
on the ground prior to getting into the air or on
landing.

Our first Regular Army pupil was Captain W. G.
Beatty of the Royal Engineers. Later he became a
Lieutenant-Colonel in the R.A.F.

Then there was Lieutenant Parke, R.N., whom I
have already mentioned in connection with our entry
at the Military Trials. He had obtained a year's
leave from the Navy in order to devote himself to
flying. He was a very fine pilot, and a most amusing
character. His death in 1913 from an accident in an
aeroplane of another make was a very great blow to
us all, and he was very much missed.

One of our cheeriest pupils, who had a most engaging
smile, arrived one day at Brooklands in a very smart,
closed motor car in which, he told me, he was going
to set off on a touring holiday. A few days later a
policeman called and informed me that the motor car
was a stolen one. Shortly afterwards our pupil was
arrested and sent to prison for a few months.

Some time later we heard of a wonderful revolu-
tionary invention which was referred to by Major-
General Seely in his speech on the Army Estimates.
This invention, he informed the House of Commons,